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To  Dr.  C.   D.  Mclver 

TRONG  son  of  great  old  Tar  Heel  State, 
For  you  in  grief  we  bow  the  head 
And  place  j^our  body  with  the  dead — 
Oh,  thus  'tis  ordered  us  by  Fate. 

Well  hast  thou  wrought  within  the  space 
Allotted  thee  within  the  sphere 
In  which  we  move  from  year  to  year, 

Each  striving  by  kind  Heaven's  grace. 

Where  once  was  only  virgin  soil 

Now  stands  a  monument  to  thee 

For  education  of  the  free — 
A  glorious  product  of  thy  toil. 

There  is  a  higher  realm  for  thee 
Unloiown  as  yet  to  mortal  ken, 
Thy  spirit  takes  its  flight  from  men 

To  live  throughout  Eternity. 

— G.,  in  The  Trinity  Archive. 
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The  Science  of  Advertising 

KATE    HUSKE,    '07 

ti^^OOD  morning-,  have  you  used  Pear's  Soap?"  This 
\^T  is  one  of  the  many  advertisements  which,  turn 
where  we  will,  stare  us  in  the  face.  Although  adver- 
tising originated  long  ago,  it  has  not  progressed  much  until 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  during  this  time  it  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  soon  be  ranked  among  the  sciences 
as  it  is  now  ranked  among  the  professions. 

Advertising  has  for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  business.  In 
this  nature  the  first  advertisements  were  found  in  Rome,  and 
from  there  spread  to  Germany,  France,  England,  and  other 
European  nations.  Paid  advertising,  which  as  far  as  is  known, 
did  not  exist  until  the  sixteenth  century,  followed,  probably 
originating  in  Germany,  though  France  first  found  it  a  profit- 
able business. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  older  civilization  enjoyed  by  these 
European  nations,  the  highest  development  of  advertising, 
especially  during  recent  years,  has  been  in  America.  Think 
of  the  thousands,  rather  millions,  of  advertisements  which 
appear  in  our  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  which  occupy 
much  more  space  in  them  than  the  reading  matter.  Not  only 
has  the  number  of  advertisements  increased  enormously  but 
the  improvement  in  their  style,  wording  and  attractiveness 
has  been  equally  great. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  them  that  their  price  has 
increased,  making  the  expense  of  advertising  reach  far  into 
the  millions.  In  1903  alone  one  million  dollars  was  spent  in 
advertising  Force — and  who  has  not  heard  of  "Sunny  Jim"? 
That  the  popular  method  of  advertising  in  magazines  is  also 
expensive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Procter  and  Gambol  in 
advertising  Ivory  Soap  paid  $144,000  for  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  the  cost  for  an  insertion  in  a  single  issue  being  $4,000. 
This  high  price  has  in  turn  caused  an  increase  in  business.  In 
receiving  more  for  the  advertisements  the  publishers  are  able 
to  lower  the  price  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  thus 
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increasing  the  circulation  and  presenting  a  wider  field  for 
advertising.  This  in  turn  attracts  the  attention  of  a  greater 
number  of  people  and  increases  other  lines  of  business. 

It  thus  appears  that  advertising  is  of  value  in  the  business 
world,  though  there  are  many  people  who  take  the  opposite 
view.  It  is  true  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  advertising 
done  brings  no  good  results.  But  the  one  successful  fourth 
brings  such  results  as  to  amply  pay,  not  only  for  itself,  but 
generally  for  the  loss  from  that  which  was  unsuccessful.  This 
value  of  advertising  and  the  superiority  of  American  methods 
is  well  known  even  by  other  nations,  for  several  foreign  consuls 
have  been  instructed  to  study  the  subject  and  make  full  report. 

But  to  understand  our  methods  and  report  upon  them  is 
no  easy  task.  So  wonderful  has  been  the  growth  of  advertis- 
ing in  America  that  to  understand  the  methods  and  their 
results  is  beyond  even  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  Those 
who  have  been  the  most  successful  so  far,  confess  that  they 
are  unable  to  meet  the  new  emergencies  which  arise.  To  be 
able  to  do  this  they  must  study  the  underlying  principles, 
what  has  been  done  and  the  effect  produced.  So  far  advertis- 
ing has  followed  instinct  by  means  of  a  bit  of  cleverness,  an 
attractive  cut,  or  some  other  catchy  device. 

But  the  day  of  haphazard  advertising  is  over.  Something 
definite  is  required,  and  for  this  we  must  turn  to  science. 
Practical  business  men  scout  at  theory,  yet  the  time  has  come 
for  advertising  on  a  theoretical  basis.  This  basis  is  the  study 
of  human  nature  and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  human  nature  is 
that  objects  around  us  become  so  familiar  that  we  grow  to 
have  a  real  affection  for  them.  The  advertiser  knows  this, 
and  seeks  to  make  the  public  familiar  with  his  goods  by  con- 
stant repetition  or  the  use  of  a  trade-mark.  The  trim  little 
woman  who  stands  in  her  cap  and  apron  holding  a  cup  of 
Walter  Baker's  Cocoa  is  as  w^ell  known  as  many  living  per- 
sons. Undoubtedly  this  constant  repetition  of  a  trade-mark 
and  of  the  virtues  of  an  article  causes  a  demand  for  it.  Every 
day,  all  over  this  whole  great  country,  thousands  of  persons 
are  making  their  first  purchase  of  some  article  which  they 
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have  seen  advertised.  Comic  papers  have  long  made  fun  of 
the  bride  and  her  first  experiments  in  marketing.  But  the 
establishment  of  every  new  home  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  many  advertisers,  for  once  their  brand  of  soap,  oatmeal, 
silver  polish  or  gelatine  having  been  established  it  will  remain 
the  standard  for  years  to  come.  So  the  far-sighted  advertiser 
begins  to  say  Ivory  Soap  to  the  little  maiden  in  early  infancy. 
Ivory  Soap  follows  her  to  school,  thrusts  itself  upon  her  on 
her  travels  and  all  unconsciously  engraves  itself  upon  her 
memory.  The  eventful  day  arrives,  and  as  she  sallies  forth 
for  her  first  day's  shopping,  she  gloats  upon  her  ability  to 
choose  and  purchase  half  a  dozen  common  articles  with  the 
composure  of  a  veteran.  She  orders  Ivory  Soap.  Blue  Label 
Soup,  Walter  Baker's  Cocoa,  and  Knox's  Gelatine,  because  she 
remembers  the  names,  and  does  not  realize  that  in  every 
instance  she  has  chosen  an  article  made  familiar  by  advertis- 
ing only.  Multiply  this  thousands  of  times  and  some  idea  of 
the  effectiveness  of  repeated  advertising  may  be  gained. 

Childlike  simplicity  is  another  element  of  human  nature 
which  must  be  considered ;  for  men  and  women  are  only  grown 
up  children.  Some  shrewd  advertiser  has  said  that  "no  man 
or  woman  ever  outgrcAV  a  picture."  Therefore  illustrations 
are  of  great  value.  These  are  of  every  kind  imaginable,  but 
children  and  pretty  girls  outweigh  in  attractiveness  all  other 
subjects.  No  one  ever  resisted  the  Eastman  Kodak  Girl  except 
a  hard-hearted  bachelor;  and  even  women  discuss  her  clothes 
and  appearances.  Next  to  the  love  of  pictures  and  nonsense 
everyone  loves  a  catchy  phrase.  So  we  have  become  familiar 
with  "You  press  the  button  and  we'll  do  the  rest,"  "Hasn't 
scratched  yet,"  "You  furnish  the  girl  and  we'll  furnish  the 
flat, ' '  and  other  phrases  of  like  nature. 

Another  element  which  enters  most  powerfully  into  the 
problem  of  human  nature  and  hence  into  advertising  is  the 
love  of  the  novel  and  unusual.  Few  people  seeing  the  very 
startling  announcement  in  huge  black  letters,  ' '  Her  nose  turned 
green",  would  fail  to  read  what  followed.  They  would  be 
repaid  by  learning  that  a  certain  young  woman  bought  cheap 
spectacles  which  caused  her  embarrassment,  whereas  she  should 
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have  bought  "our  $2.50  gold-plated  spectacles,  guaranteed  to 
last  fifteen  years. ' ' 

Another  characteristic  of  human  nature  which  affects 
advertising  considerably  is  the  love  of  that  which  appeals  to 
the  senses.  Who  can  resist  investing  in  Nabisco  Wafers  when 
described  as  "a  fairy  sandwich  with  an  upper  and  lower  crust 
of  indescribable  delicacy  separated  by  a  creamy  flavor  of 
lemon,  orange,  chocolate,  vanilla,  strawberry  or  raspberry." 

The  love  of  humor  is  another  and  very  important  element 
in  human  nature,  and  is  therefore  important  in  advertising. 
Many  advertisements  are  written  to  be  funny,  to  appeal  to 
the  childlike  love  of  nonsense  which  is  in  most  of  us.  Every- 
one smiles  when  he  reads : 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
For  every  morning  with  Truth  Soap 
She  washed  him,  don 't  you  know. 

' '  Now  Mary  never  boiled  the  lamb, 
She  merely  let  him  soak 
In  soap  and  water  over  night 
And  rinsed  him  when  he  woke. ' ' 

Many  advertisements  there  are  which  are  most  amusing 
when  they  least  aspire  to  be  so,  as  the  announcement  beneath 
the  price  list  of  a  certain  Chinese  laundryman  that  "buttons 
are  sewn  on  to  our  customers  free. ' '  Much  amusement  is  also 
caused  by  the  swindler,  who,  though  not  a  true  advertiser, 
attracts  much  attention  by  his  unusual  methods.  He  knows 
that  the  reader,  besides  looking  for  the  pretty  and  attractive 
advertisements,  enjoys  the  humorous;  and  that  he  does  not 
mind  being  good-naturedly  imposed  upon,  provided  the  cost 
is  not  too  great.  Upon  this  knowledge  the  swindler  acts.  The 
adroit  rascal  who  announced  in  the  columns  of  countless  agri- 
cultural papers  that  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten  cents  he  would 
supply  an  unfailing  potato-bug  eradicator,  knew  if  he 
promised  to  do  away  with  this  pest,  he  would  reach  the  ears  of 
a  large  and  responsive  audience.  Upon  receipt  of  an  order 
he  sent  the  purchaser  two  neatly  whittled  pieces  of  pine  wood 
with  courteously  printed  directions  to  "place  the  potato-bug 
between  the  two  sticks  and  press  together. ' '    The  duped  man 
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enjoyed  a  good  joke  on  himself  for  ten  cents  and  then  enjoyed 
inducing  his  friends  to  purchase  the  same  marvelous 
eradicator. 

This  advertisement  and  others  like  it  really  do  no  harm, 
save  in  wasting  money,  but  the  swindler  does  do  much  injury 
by  playing  upon  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  human  nature  in 
the  sale  of  patent  medicines.  This  is  accomplished  mostly  by 
advertising,  the  most  successful  method  being  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs and  testimonials.  There  are  many  people  who  willingly 
buy  and  use  all  kinds  of  so-called  medicine,  which  they  neither 
want  nor  need,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  portrait  in  the 
paper. 

This  is  using  advertising  improperly.  Another  way  of 
doing  so  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  things  of  nature. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  free  from  advertisements.  The  sky  with 
its  beauties  now  silhouettes  the  titles  of  breakfast  foods. 
Noble  trees  have  died  that  their  dead  trunks  might  advertise 
a  pill.  Romantic  scenery  is  forced  to  offer  reminders  of  aches 
and  appetites.  No  matter  where  one  goes,  be  it  park  or  wood, 
mountain  or  seashore,  still  advertisements  confront  us  on  all 
sides. 

Many  there  are  who  by  reason  of  these  abuses  would  sup- 
press all  advertising,  but  this  they  may  never  hope  to  do,  for 
advertising  is  a  stimulant  to  business.  So  important  an  ele- 
ment has  it  become  that  it  enters  more  or  less  directly  into 
every  modern  business,  and  it  enlists  in  its  army  of  promoters 
men  of  large  means  and  ample  learning.  If  it  continues  to 
grow  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  undoubtedly 
it  will  soon  be  ranked  among  the  sciences  of  the  world. 
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The  History  of  Cost\iii\e 

LOLA  CRAVEN,   '08 

THE  word  costume  comes  from  the  Latin  word  consue- 
tudo.  Costumes  are  concerned  with  what  men  and 
women  have  worn  in  all  epochs  and  under  civilizations 
of  all  degrees.  Costume  has  to  do  with  appliances  used  to 
give  to  the  person  stateliness  or  grace,  or  an  effective  show 
of  forms  and  colors.  The  term  costume  as  applied  to  the 
luxuries  and  necessities  in  dress  of  civilized  life  denotes  an 
unending  series  of  changes  which  are  very  marked  in  the 
dress  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  English  speaking  people. 

If  we  turn  to  the  race  which  of  all  peoples  had  the  most 
influence  over  modern  intellectual  life,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  ones.  They  limited  their  desires  in  the  way 
of  textile  fabrics  to  very  simple  patterns,  as  of  stars  or  round 
spots  arranged  in  a  seme  over  all  the  surface  of  the  stuff. 
Their  costume  was  marked  for  simplicity.  They  wore  as  many 
as  three  garments,  one  over  the  other,  and  each  was  often  made 
of  different  material  and  all  but  the  most  inner  one  had 
some  decorations  on  them. 

Immediately  after  the  Persian  war  the  use  of  these  stripes 
and  spotted  stuffs  became  less  common,  at  least  in  the  main 
land  of  Greece,  and  the  use  of  plain  materials,  white,  bordered 
with  stripes,  or  of  rather  subdued  color  perhaps  striped  at 
the  edge,  became  the  rule.  The  long  chiton  Avhich  was  left 
UBgirdled,  would  sweep  the  floor,  was  belted  up  so  far  as  to 
allow  a  foot  or  more  of  its  length  to  hang  over  the  girdle 
outside  of  the  skirt.  Outside  of  this  is  seen  hanging  what 
looks  like  a  cape,  and  which  generally  reaches  just  the  line 
of  the  girdle,  though  many  fall  below.  This  is  not  a  cape  nor  a 
separate  garment :  it  is  the  reverse  or  turning  over  of  the 
chiton  at  the  top.  Of  the  chiton  there  were  several  forms. 
The  earliest  was  not  sewn  at  all,  and  therefore  left  the  right 
side,  thigh  and  leg  exposed  on  the  slightest  movement.  A 
later  form  was  a  sewn  up  cylinder,  a  long  skirt  in  the  modern 
sense.  Some  ladies  wore  one  of  these  chitons  and  nothing 
else.     To  such  a  dress  even  on  occasions  of  great  ceremony 
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there  was  nothing  to  be  added  except  perhaps  a  more  splendid 
brooch  on  the  shoulder,  a  broader  and  more  brightly  colored 
border  to  the  chiton. 

Another  garment  was  the  himation  and  its  various  forms. 
One  form  was  called  the  chlamys,  which  were  square  or 
oblong  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  draped  about  the  left  shoulder 
and  covering  the  body  more  or  less  as  it  might  be  adjusted, 
and  held  sometimes  by  brooches.  Statues  show  a  garment 
arranged  nearly  as  the  Scotch  plaid  is,  at  times  folded  long 
and  narrow,  falling  over  one  shoulder  and  passing  around 
the  waist ;  and  this  is  thought  to  be  a  long  and  narrow  hima- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  these  garments  from  the 
epiblemata.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the  Greek  women  wore 
a  long  skirt  and  a  loose  square  shawl  over  it  and  nothing  else 
on  body  or  limbs. 

Among  the  materials  of  dress  used  by  the  Romans  it  was 
almost  entirely  woolen.  Linen  was  not  unknown.  It  was  used 
for  bandages  and  handkerchiefs.  Cotton  was  only  known  as 
Indian  muslins.  Silk  was  known  and  used  until  the  later 
emperors. 

The  civilized  Roman  lady  wore  three  garments,  a  tunica,  a 
stola  and  palla.  The  stola  was  long  enough  to  reach  below 
the  knees,  slit  open  at  the  top  on  either  side  for  the  passage 
of  the  arms,  fastened  again  upon  the  shoulders  with  clasps 
or  brooches.  It  was  usually  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a 
ruffled  border  or  flounce  called  instita,  which  admitted  of 
embroidery  or  other  decorations.  Sometimes  it  had  tight 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  fastened  together  at  the  back 
of  the  arm  with  gold  or  jewelled  buttons.  The  stola  was  con- 
fined at  waist  by  a  girdle,  but  pulled  up  so  as  to  conceal  the 
latter  by  its  falling  folds.  The  palla  was  a  shawl-like  wrap 
for  out-of-doors  use.  It  was  a  rectangular  piece  of  woolen 
goods,  worn  in  most  diverse  ways  in  different  times.  In  the 
classical  period  it  seems  to  have  been  wrapped  around  the 
figure,  so  that  one  third  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
from  behind  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  feet.  The  rest  was 
carried  around  the  back  and  brought  forward,  either  under  or 
over  the  right  arm.     The  end  was  thrown  back  over  the  left 
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shoulder  or  allowed  to  hang  loosely  over  the  left  arm.  It  was 
possible  to  pull  the  palla  over  the  head. 

The  mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  wool  or  silk  and  linen  were 
probably  most  employed  among  the  wealthy,  but  simple  wool 
was  used  by  the  lower  classes. 

It  was  in  dress  that  the  Norman  aristocracy  of  English 
chiefly  showed  their  rank,  wealth  and  taste.  A  liking  of  this 
nature  could  not  exist  without  capricious  mutations  and, 
therefore,  the  changes  in  fashion  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  III.  were  so  many  that  it  becomes 
difficult  as  well  as  tiresome  to  follow  them.  As  for  the  general 
articles  of  dress  at  this  period,  they  consisted  of  a  gown  and 
kerchief  as  outer  clothing.  The  tunic  or  under  garment  where 
the  front  was  given  to  view  was  laced  up,  while  its  sleeves  were 
so  long  that  they  were  knotted  up  to  keep  off  the  ground. 
These  were  abandoned  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  a 
better  taste  chosen.  In  this  case  the  gown  was  gathered  closely 
to  the  waist  by  a  girdle  and  a  veil  was  fastened  beneath  the 
chin,  so  that  the  whole  face  was  covered. 

During  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  reign  the  dress  was  very 
becoming  and  did  not  vary  much.  It  fitted  the  figure  closely, 
and  was  trimmed  with  fur  at  the  neck,  cuffs,  and  bottom  of 
the  dress.  The  girdles  were  rather  broad,  and  their  ends  and 
buckles  were  of  beautifully  ornamented  metal  work.  The 
women  wore  their  dresses  long.  About  1525  the  dress  was  cut 
low  at. the  neck,  and  generally  square;  to  cover  that  part  of 
the  neck  a  chemisette  was  used.  The  tight  sleeves  were  richly 
embroidered  and  over  them  worn  rather  shorter  sleeves  with 
loose  and  very  wide  cuffs.  Later,  the  gown  w^as  thrown  more 
open  at  the  neck,  forming  a  collar,  and  sleeves  were  puffed 
at  elbow.  The  dresses  gradually  became  shorter,  displaying 
the  shoes. 

During  Elizabeth's  time  her  extravagant  artificiality  knew 
no  bounds,  and  her  example  was  so  eagerly  followed  by  the 
women  that  they  became  a  laughing-stock  to  the  other  nations. 
Elizabeth's  dress  as  a  girl  was  markedly  plain,  but  when  she 
came  to  reign  she  gave  free  scope  to  her  vanity.  She  was 
very  proud  of  her  hair  and  elaborated  its  dressing. 

Like  most  of  the  striking  fashions  of  the  period  the  ruff 
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was  of  Spanish  origin.  It  began  as  a  large  loose  cambric 
collar  and  became  so  wide  that  it  greatly  inconvenienced  the 
wearer,  by  its  flip-flapping.  To  overcome  this,  wires  were 
inserted  to  hold  it  out  from  neck  and  three  or  four  minor 
rufi's  were  added  to  fill  up  the  space  beneath. 

The  women  wore  the  front  of  the  neck  bare  as  Elizabeth 
did.  She  was  very  long  waisted  and  narrow  chested,  and  the 
long  peaked  stomacher  helped  to  produce  this  appearance. 

To  counterbalance  the  rufl^,  women's  dress  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  below.  A  modified  form  of  the  hoop  was 
worn  in  England  as  early  as  1584.  These  expanded  the 
hips ;  and,  as  with  greater  expansion,  a  larger  surface  for  the 
display  of  jewels  and  embroidery  could  be  obtained,  Eliza- 
beth's hoops  became  enormous. 

AVhen  Queen  Catherine  came  into  England  she  did  what 
she  could  to  keep  the  dresses  short ;  and  when  the  King  deter- 
mined on  the  vest  and  tunic  a  coat  to  the  ankles  was  spoken 
of,  but  trains  became  the  fashion  in  1663. 

In  the  dress  of  fashionable  women  of  1775  the  hoop  became 
small,  the  bodice  tight  and  very  low.  Then  later  the  dress 
fell  from  shoulders,  disregarding  the  waist.  The  low  neck  style 
went  out  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  wrap  the  neck  up  to  the 
chin  in  folds  of  muslins.  This  was  succeeded  in  1795  bj^  the 
low-necked  bodice  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  waist  was  so  high 
that  it  measured  two  to  three  inches  in  depth. 

Women's  walking  and  evening  dresses  were  still  made  of 
light  materials  in  all  seasons.  Instead  of  the  long,  plain, 
clinging  skirts,  petticoats  were  made  short,  wide  and  over 
trimmed.  The  characteristic  garment  of  the  period  was  the 
pelisse.  By  1820  the  waist  was  in  its  natural  position  and 
the  bodice  and  the  sleeves  began  to  grow  wider  and  wider. 

At  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  the  form  of 
dress  was  a  wide  skirt  of  seven  or  eight  breadtlis,  lined  with 
stiff  muslins,  over  which  was  worn  a  tunic  of  another  color. 
Vivid  and  unharmonious  colors  were  fashionable. 

The  crinoline  introduced  in  Paris  in  1854  was  welcomed 
in  England.  The  skirt  over  this  crinoline  was  trimmed  with 
three  deep  flounces,  scalloped  or  vandyked.  A  long,  loose 
bodice  was  worn  with  sleeves  wide  at  cuff  and  set  in  low  on  the 
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shoulders.  The  period  of  1840-54  as  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  tight  lacing. 

In  1865-70  dresses  were  of  gaily  flowered  muslin ;  the  bodice 
was  pointed.  The  crinoline  was  gone,  leaving  only  the  bustle. 
In  1875  the  Alpaca  skirts  were  trimmed  with  small  frills. 
Bell  sleeves  were  introduced  soon.  The  princess  robes  were 
also  worn  from  1875-80.  To  this  same  period  belongs 
"fringe". 

But  what  did  they  wear  in  the  New  World?  Just  what 
they  wore  in  England.  Our  forbears,  the  Puritans,  may  have 
worn  heavier  clothing  in  New  England,  more  furs,  but  not 
simpler  nor  less  costly  clothing.  Petty  details  were  altered  in 
women's  dress,  as  the  change  of  a  band,  a  scarf,  or  a  ruffle. 
We  think  of  the  Puritans  as  garbed  in  sombre  sad-colored 
dresses;  but  these  were  their  colors:  tawny,  russet,  purple, 
French  green,  and  orange.  Many  of  the  extremes  of  Eliza- 
beth's day  had  disappeared  before  New  England  was  settled. 
The  dresses  were  nearly  the  same  throughout  Western  Europe, 
and  the  New  World :  that  is  to  say  the  dress  of  the  most  weal- 
thy class  was  nearly  the  same  in  all,  and  that  of  the  class  of 
employees  the  same  in  all.  The  wear  of  women  has  not 
deviated  from  the  gown  and  hat  with  the  other  garment  for 
street  wear  called  by  various  names. 

The  women  of  1840  wore  a  very  reasonable  and  pleasant 
costume.  The  waist  of  the  dress  was  so  made  as  to  be  distinctly 
a  bodice,  separate  from  the  skirt,  if  not  of  a  different  material. 
The  skirt  was  very  loose  and  full  at  the  top  and  fell  into  ample 
folds.  This  was  the  successor  of  the  close  fitting  garment  of 
the  Empire.  These  gowns  in  America,  just  as  in  England,  were 
followed  by  the  crinoline  skirts,  then  the  hoop  skirts  in  all 
its  styles.  These  hoops  disappeared  in  1850,  and  the  skirts 
became  somewhat  like  those  of  years  before,  though  not  so  full. 

The  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  more 
difficult  to  follow  in  detail  than  those  of  any  other  epoch 
known  to  us,  on  account  of  the  number  of  different  dresses 
worn  by  a  woman;  she  had  a  dress  for  the  party,  dinner, 
theatre,  riding  and  driving.  All  of  these  differ  widely  from 
one  another.     The  styles  of  the  garments  varies  from  year  to 
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year  and  season  to  season  nowadays,  also  the  colors  vary.    But 
this,  I  think,  would  be  called  fashion. 

From  the  dresses  or  costumes  described  in  this  paper  all 
our  modern  fashions  have  followed,  succeeding  one  another 
through  many  changes.  The  dress  of  women,  now  that  we 
approach  our  own  times  and  the  changes  of  every  year,  are 
different,  has  a  relative  importance  so  diverse,  with  so  many 
changes,  that  it  would  be  treated  under  the  subject  of  fashion 
rather  than  that  of  costume. 
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TKe  Tomboy 

LAURA  WEILL,     10 

SHE  stood  on  a  forked  limb  of  the  knotted  old  tree,  one 
hand  resting  on  the  trnnk  beside  her,  while  in  the  other 
she  held  a  bright  red  apple  Avhich  she  munched  eagerly. 
One  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a  tomboy,  and  one 
could  imagine,  too,  the  looks  of  perplexity  and  even  of  despair, 
that  would  steal  over  the  faces  of  the  good  ladies  of  the  town 
when  her  name  was  mentioned ;  for  could  a  girl,  who  preferred 
climbing  trees  and  playing  ball  to  sewing  and  cooking,  ever 
grow  into  dignified  womanhood  ? 

The  tomboy,  however,  was  totally  oblivious  of  them,  as  she 
stood  high  among  the  branches  on  that  fresh  October  day. 
Her  brown  hair  had  once  been  braided,  but  now  the  tangled 
curls  were  streaming  behind  her.  Her  soiled  blue  dress  showed 
many  tares,  and  her  stockings  numerous  snags.  The  shoes 
could  boast  of  more  spaces  where  there  should  have  been 
buttons,  than  the  actual  buttons  that  were  on  them  -.  but  of 
these  the  tomboy  was  not  conscious  either. 

There  for  a  moment  she  stood,  with  all  the  freedom,  light 
and  sunshine  of  the  out-of-door  world  reflected  in  her  own 
happy  face.  Then  at  the  sound  of  a  distant  whistle,  and  with 
an  answering  one,  she  swung  easily  from  the  tree  with  a  sound 
of  rending  cloth,  and  quickly  disappeared  over  the  little 
hillside. 
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Tables  Turned 

"FOREST  GRAY" 

CHARLIE  MAYNARD  was  seated  in  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished room,  his  feet  considerably  higher  than  his  head, 
his  pipe  forgotten,  and  an  all-absorbing  book  before  his 
eyes.  Charlie  was  actually  studying,  and  seldom  it  was  that 
he  engaged  in  such  an  occupation.  He  usually  found  more 
congenial  employment  with  the  "Roasters",  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  those  who  engage  in  hazing.  Why  he  chose 
this  delightfully  dark  night  for  unusual  application  to  His- 
tory did  not  appear ;  it  continued,  however,  only  till  eleven 
o'clock. 

A  low  whistle  was  heard  outside  his  window  and  after  a 
few  minutes  Charlie  picked  up  a  slouch  hat,  walked  to  the 
bureau  and  placed  several  small  packages  in  his  pockets. 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  sit  up.  Fresh?"  he  asked  his 
Freshman  roommate,  who  had  a  reputation  for  hard  work 
and  never  ventured  out  after  dark. 

"Oh,  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  the  Freshman. 

"Good,"  thought  Charlie,  "I've  been  good  to  you  all  this 
time,  but  your  hour  is  coming." 

He  sauntered  out  on  the  campus,  and  was  soon  accosted 
by  one  of  the  "Roasters". 

"Hello,  Maynard.  That  you?  Whose  complexion  is  to 
be  improved  tonight  ? " 

' '  Oh  !  I  'm  tired  of  blacking.    Let's  try  something  new. ' ' 

The  two  were  soon  joined  by  others  of  their  band,  and 
after  distributing  the  packages  which  were  found  to  contain 
paper  masks,  he  led  the  way  to  the  Medical  Laboratory.  He 
.stationed  several  sentinels  along  the  way,  left  three  outside, 
while  he  and  two  others  entered  the  Laboratory  through  a 
window  on  the  ground  floor.  They  groped  their  way  to  the 
skeleton,  unfastened  it,  and  passed  it  to  their  comrades  out- 
side. Numerous  bones  were  then  collected,  and  Maynard  and 
his  men  slowly  made  their  way  back  to  the  dormitory. 

"Say,  Hawkins!"  Maynard   called  out,   "you  know  my 
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Fresh  pretty  well.  Go  over  there,  get  him  out  of  the  room 
and  keep  him  out  for  half  an  hour. ' ' 

Hawkins  hastened  on  to  do  as  he  was  told,  and  "Fresh" 
was  safely  out  of  the  way  when  the  others  came.  They  placed 
the  skeleton  and  bones  in  "Fresh's"  bed  and  trusted  to  his 
masculine  instincts  to  keep  him  from  observing  the  disarranged 
coverlet.  They  were  right  in  their  supposition,  for  when  the 
waiting  group  in  the  next  room  was  about  to  lose  patience,  a 
mighty  whoop  announced  that  "Fresh"  did  not  like  his  bed- 
fellow. 

When  Maynard  returned  an  hour  or  two  later  all  was  dark 
and  still. 

"Asleep,  Fresh?"  he  called  out.  "Fresh"  merely  turned 
slightly  and  gave  a  little  louder  snore. 

"Funny  he  could  go  to  sleep  after  getting  so  scared," 
thought  the  unsuspecting  Charlie.  He  had  never  dreamed 
that  "Fresh"  could  play  a  joke  on  anybody.  But  when  he 
turned  out  the  light  and  touched  his  bed  he  found  something 
cold  and  hard. 

' '  What  in  the  thunder ! ' '  And  then  he  knew  his  own 
joke  had  been  turned  on  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man!"  innocently  inquired 
"Fresh".    But  no  response  came  from  the  other  side. 

Charlie  sat  there  and  did  some  thinking.  All  forms  of 
hazing  were  strictly  against  the  rules.  Those  bones  were 
valuable  college  property,  and  what  if  they  should  be  found 
in  his  room?  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  trustees,  and  he 
knew  his  father  would  have  no  mercy.  He  had  to  get  them 
out,  that  was  all.  He  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes,  snatched  a 
pillowcase,  crammed  the  bones  into  it,  took  the  skeleton  on 
his  back  and  started  out.  He  might  put  them  into  some  other 
room,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  for  further  frolics.  Back  to  the 
Laboratory  he  went.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  and  somehow  he 
did  not  enjoy  his  second  trip  with  the  bones  clanking  at  every 
step. 

He  could  not  climb  into  the  window  with  the  bones  on  his 
back,  and  he  could  not  reach  them  from  the  inside  if  he  left 
them  on  the  ground.    The  only  thing  he  saw  to  do  was  to  leave 
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them.  He  accordingly  set  the  skeleton  against  the  door,  and 
laid  the  pillowcase  full  of  bones  beside  it. 

When  he  finally  got  to  bed  again,  and  was  dozing  pleas- 
antly, he  suddenly  remembered  that  that  pillowcase  had  his 
name  on  it. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  he  groaned.  "I  just  can't  go  to  all  that 
trouble  and  get  caught  at  last." 

His  third  trip  to  the  Laboratory  went  down  in  his  memory 
as  a  nightmare.  He  poured  out  the  bones  and  shuddered ; 
then  stuffing  that  awful  pillowcase  into  his  pocket  he  ran 
back  to  his  room.  Bit  by  bit  he  tore  the  case  into  shreds  and 
watched  the  flare  it  made  as  he  burned  it.  When  there  was 
not  a  spark  left,  he  turned  once  more  to  bed,  but  daylight 
was  fast  approaching  and  he  sighed  as  he  said  aloud,  "It's 
all  over". 

Charlie  never  told  why  he  suddenly  stopped  hazing,  and 
no  one  knows  why  he  still  shudders  at  the  sight  of  bones, 
except  perhaps  his  roommate,  and  "Fresh"  was  too  loyal  a 
friend  to  breathe  a  word  against  his  jolly  Maynard. 
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To  the  Oak 

Song  of  the  Cla^ss  of  I9I0 

LAUEA  WEILL,   '10 

AYEAE  has  passed  with  fleeting  days, 
With  days  both  bright  and  drear, 
Since  first  we  planted  our  brave  oak 
And  left  it  standing  here — 
The  emblem  of  the  class  we  love, 
Our  oak,  has  spread  and  grown, 
It  has  increased  in  power  and  strength, 
As  our  class,  too,  has  done. 

A  winter's  snows,  both  white  and  cold, 

Have  decked  its  branches  bare; 
The  breezes  of  a  gentle  spring 

Have  sung  a  song  so  rare 
That  tiny  leaves  crept  out  to  hear 

The  pleasant  soft  refrain. 
Then  summer's  sun  upon  it  shone; 

On  it  fell  the  summer's  rain. 

A  lesson  deep  we  learn  from  you, 

That  through  our  lives  will  stay: 
As  firm  as  oak  which  never  gives 

We  '11  stand,  though  come  what  may, 
And  hand  in  hand  we'll  forward  press 

A  band,  loyal  and  true. 
Our  motto,  "Service,"  on  our  lips, 

Our  thoughts,  oak,  turned  to  you. 


At  last,  O  tree,  the  day  will  come, 
When   1910  must  tear 

Itself  away  from  you,  brave  oak, 
From  friends  and  college  dear — 

""hen  may  the  rustle  of  your  leaves. 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
message  true,  and  fraught  with  love, 
From  nineteen  ten's  class  bring. 


A 


CHORUS. 

Grow  little  oak 

Into  a  splendid  tree. 
The  hope  of  nineteen  hundred  ten 

Our  tribute,  class,  to  thee. 
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Vergil's  Influence  on  Literature 

ELIZABETH   ROBINSON,    "10 

OR  eighteen  centuries,  wherever  any  germ  of  literary 
taste  survived  in  Europe,  Vergil's  poems  were  the  prin- 
cipal medium  through  which  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  life  of  Rome  and  Italy,  was  apprehended. 
No  other  writer  has,  on  the  whole,  entered  so  largely  and  pro- 
foundly^ into  the  education  of  three  out  of  the  four  chief 
representatives  of  European  culture — namely,  the  Italians, 
English,  and  French — at  various  stages  of  their  intellectual 
development.  Though  the  influence  of  Vergil  on  posterity  is 
not  as  direct  as  that  of  Aristotle,  to  whose  philosophy  w^e  owe 
the  introduction  of  some  of  the  words  most  frequently  used 
in  our  language,  still  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  marked,  and  is 
even  the  more  wonderful  as  exercised,  not  by  a  teacher,  but 
by  a  singer. 

The  impression  produced  by  Vergil  was  as  immediate  as 
it  was  intense.  It  was  as  a  great  epic  poet,  the  poet  of  national 
glory  and  heroic  action,  that  Vergil  was  most  esteemed.  The 
great  reputation  enjo^^ed  by  the  ^neid  dates  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  poem,  while  the  immediate  effect  produced 
by  it  may  be  traced  in  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  story  of 
^^neas  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  influence  is  unmistakable  in  Ovid.  Then,  too, 
there  are  many  traces  of  Vergilian  expression  in  the  prose 
style  of  Livy.  Once  when  Vergil  entered  a  theatre.  awkAvard 
and  slovenly  youth  though  he  was,  the  house  rose  to  do  him 
honor.  Thus  it  appeared  that  even  during  his  lifetime  he 
thoroughly  touched  the  national  fibre,  and  gained  that  place 
in  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  which  he  never  after- 
wards lost.  His  memorj^  was  cherished  by  the  poets  who  came 
after  him  v/ith  the  veneration  men  feel  for  a  departed  friend, 
combined  with  the  admiration  they  feel  for  a  great  master. 
Lucan,  however,  rather  enters  into  rivalry  with  him  than  fol- 
lows in  his  footsteps ;  but  there  is  no  surer  way  of  learning 
the  peculiar  greatness  of  Vergil's  manner  than  by  reading 
passages  from  the  ^neid  in  comparison  with  passages  from 
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the  Pharsalia.  The  new  poets  under  the  Flavian  dynasty, 
Valerius,  Flaccus,  Silius  Italecies,  and  Statuis,  though  they 
failed  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  its  success,  made  the  ^neid 
their  model  in  the  arrangement  of  their  materials,  in  their 
diction,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  verse ;  and  really  based 
their  whole  poetical  art  on  him.  The  greatest  proof  of  Vergil's 
influence  on  the  later  literature  of  Rome  is  seen,  however,  in 
many  traces  of  imitation  of  his  style  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus, 
the  one  great  literary  genius  born  under  the  Empire.  So 
great  a  master  of  expression  M^ould  not  have  incurred  this 
debt,  except  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as  entitled,  above  all 
others,  to  stamp  the  speech  of  Rome  with  an  imperial  impress. 
Tacitus  conned  the  JEneid  until  the  Vergilian  diction  so 
colored  his  style  that  a  Vergilian  parallel  often  dispels  the 
obscurity  of  a  corrupt  passage  in  the  Annals  or  Histories. 
The  iEneid  furnished  the  text-books  which  taught  Seneca, 
Juvenal  and  Petronius  what  perfection  was  possible  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  was  studied  by  all  who  obtained  a  liberal 
education. 

After  the  end  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.,  even  the  imitative 
poets  of  Rome  became  rare,  but  the  preeminence  still  enjoyed 
by  Vergil  is  attested  by  the  number  of  commentaries  written 
on  his  works,  the  most  famous  of  them  being  the  still  extant 
commentary  of  Servius  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  fortune  of  Vergil  has  in  this  respect 
been  similar  to  that  of  his  great  countryman  Dante.  From  the 
time  of  his  death  until  the  extinction  of  ancient  classical 
culture,  there  was  a  regular  succession  of  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians  who  lectured  and  wrote  treatises  on  his  various 
poems.  The  frequent  quotations  from  Vergil  in  the  desultory 
criticism  of  Aulus  Gellius,  and  the  systematic  discussions  in 
the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  attest  the  minute  study  of  his 
poems  in  the  interval  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries. 
Similar  testimony  of  his  continued  influence  is  afforded  by  the 
early  Christian  writers,  especially  by  Augustine,  who  refers 
to  Vergil  as  the  highest  bloom  of  Pagan  art.  A  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages  relates  how  Saint  Paul,  coming  upon  the  tomb 
of  Vergil,  exclaimed,  "What  a  man  I  should  have  made  of 
you,  if  I  had  met  you  in  life ! ' '    Not  only  in  the  early  history 
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of  the  church,  but  for  many  centuries,  Christians  regarded 
Vergil  with  reverence;  and  believed  that  in  the  fourth 
eclogue  he  had  uttered  a  distinct  prophecy  of  Christ's  com- 
ing. Wherever  learning  flourished  before  and  after  the  over- 
throw of  Roman  rule  in  the  West,  the  poems  of  Vergil  were 
held  in  especial  esteem.  Thus  we  read  in  connection  with  the 
literary  studies  of  Bede,  that  Vergil  cast  over  him  the  same 
spell  he  cast  over  Dante.  Verses  from  the  .Eneid  break  his 
narratives  of  martyrdoms,  while  the  disciple  ventures  on  the 
track  of  the  great  master  in  a  little  eclogue,  descriptive  of 
the  approach  of  spring.  The  traditional  veneration  attached 
to  Vergil's  name  by  the  classes  too  ignorant  to  know  anything 
of  his  works,  survived  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  fancies, 
which  ascribed  to  him  the  powers  of  a  magician  or  conjurer. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  custom  of  inquiring  into 
the  future  by  means  of  the  Sortes  Vergilianje.  That  is,  the 
first  verses  which  one  might  chance  to  find  on  opening  a  book 
of  his  poems  were  regarded  as  prophetic,  like  the  oracular 
lines  of  the  Sibylline  Books  were.  The  Sortes  Vergilian^e 
were  long  in  use,  often  as  a  fashionable  pastime,  sometimes  in 
graver  earnest.  During  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  emperors 
they  ranked  among  the  most  popular  of  the  many  supersti- 
tious practices  which  were  then  so  prevalent.  With  the  first 
revival  of  learning  and  letters  in  various  countries,  the  old 
preeminence  of  Vergil  asserts  itself.  In  England  the  earliest 
classical  revival  restored  Cicero  and  Vergil  to  the  list  of 
monastic  studies,  while  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  Scottish 
literature  is  the  translation  of  the  ^Eneid  by  Douglas.  The 
greatest  testimony  to  the  influence  and  persistence  of  Vergil's 
fame  in  the  western  world,  however,  is  the  homage  which  the 
genius  of  Dante  pays  to  the  shade  of  his  great  countryman, 
for  Dante,  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  greeted  his  immortal  pred- 
ecessor with  words  of  awe  and  veneration,  and  gave  himself  to 
his  guidance  through  all  the  mystery  of  the  lower  realms. 

The  progress  of  modern  poetry  was  for  a  long  time  accom- 
panied— it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  more 
obstructed  or  advanced  thereby — by  a  new  undergro^^i:h  of 
Latin  poetry,  for  the  higher  forms  of  which  Vergil  served  as 
the  principal  model.     Petrarch  attached  more  importance  to 
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his  epic  poem  of  "Africa",  written  in  imitation  of  the  rhythm 
and  style  of  the  ^neid,  than  to  his  sonnets. 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  influence  of  Vergil  on 
English  literature  has  been  almost  continuous.  Chaucer,  who 
was  a  student  of  Dante,  and  an  admirer  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  the  leaders  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  is 
outspoken  in  his  admiration  for  Vergil.  He  summarizes  a 
large  part  of  the  ^neid  at  the  beginning  of  his  "House  of 
Fame",  while  in  his  "Legend  of  Good  Women",  he  tells  the 
story  of  Dido,  treating  it  in  true  mediaeval  fashion  as  an 
episode  of  faithless  chivalric  love.  The  perfection  of  form 
and  sense  of  artistic  restraint,  which  distinguish  the  best 
poetrj^  of  Chaucer,  are  doubtless  in  some  measure  due  to  his 
enthusiastic  study  of  Vergil.  The  second  period  of  Italian 
influence  on  our  literature  shows  the  influence  of  Vergil  in 
a  most  signal  manner.  The  Earl  of  Surry  translated  books 
tv/o  and  four  of  the  Jilneid  into  blank  verse,  and  throughout 
the  entire  Elizabethan  Age  the  greatness  of  Vergil  was  never 
questioned.  His  influence  on  the  literature  of  this  age  was 
exerted  both  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Italians  of  the  Rennaissance.  Spencer,  who  was  in  many 
ways  a  marked  contrast  to  Vergil,  but  who  resembled  him  in 
the  seriousness  of  his  moral  and  religious  purpose,  and  in 
the  purity  of  his  ideals,  not  only  imitated  his  "Eclogues" 
in  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar",  but  continually  reproduces 
bits  of  his  "^neicl"  in  the  "Fairy  Queen." 

The  heroic  and  bucolic  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
much  affected  by  the  Italians  and  by  Spencer,  acknowledged 
Vergil  as  their  master.  Even  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reconstruct  English  metre  on  classical  models  testifies  to  the 
reverence  with  which  Vergil  M^as  held.  Milton's  poems  repro- 
duce the  form  and  spirit  of  the  great  master,  and  his  great 
epic  was  composed  according  to  principles  dra\\Ti  from  the 
^neid,  though  Milton  was  also  a  careful  student  of  Homer. 
Because  of  its  Vergilian  coloring,  Tasso's  great  poem,  "Jeru- 
salem Delivered",  has  been  styled  "the  ^neid  made  Chris- 
tian", with  its  heroes  transplanted  form  the  days  of  Troy  to 
those  of  the  Crusades.  Compare  these  verses,  for  example, 
with  the  opening  verses  of  the  ^neid : 
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"The  sacred  armies  and  the  godly  knights, 

That  the  great  sepulchre  of  Christ  did  free,  I  sing. 
Much  wrought  this  valour  and  foresight, 

And  in  that  glorious  war,  much  suffered  he." 

Before  the  year  1500,  ninety  editions  of  Vergil's  works 
had  been  published,  and  so  many  since  the  revival  of  letters 
that  there  may  be  said  to  be  as  many  editions  as  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  his  death.  In  the  restoration  period, 
Dryden  not  only  translated  Vergil,  but  imitated  him  often. 
It  was  the  sanity  of  Vergil's  art,  the  finish  of  his  versification, 
the  precision  and  felicity  of  his  diction  that  affected  Dryden. 
rather  than  any  higher  qualities  of  moral  earnestness  and 
imagination.  The  same  qualities  that  appealed  to  Diyden 
made  Vergil,  rather  than  Homer,  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
English  Augustan  Age — the  age  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift. 
The  artificiality  of  the  time  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  his  pas- 
torals, a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  highly  conventionalized  states 
of  society  have  often  delighted. 

The  influence  of  Vergil  on  literature  was  felt,  not  by 
scholars  and  critics  only,  but  by  the  great  poets  and  essajdsts, 
the  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  As  Spencer  was  called  the  poet's  poet,  so  Vergil 
might  be  called  the  orator's  poet.  Even  as  early  as  the  second 
century  a  rhetorician  M^rote,  discussing  whether  Vergil  was 
greater  as  a  poet  or  as  an  orator.  In  the  great  era  of  English 
oratory,  no  poet  seems  to  have  been  so  familiarly  known,  or 
so  often  quoted.  V7e  read  in  a  recent  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Burke  that  most  writers  have  constantly  beside  them  some 
favorite  classical  author,  from  whom  they  endeavor  to  take 
their  own  tone;  and  that  Burke  himself  always  had  a  ragged 
volume  of  Vergil  not  far  from  his  elbow.  A  vestige  of  the 
attraction  which  his  works  had  for  an  older  school  of  English 
politicians  may  be  traced  in  the  survival  of  Vergilian  quota- 
tions in  some  of  the  parliamentary  warfare  of  recent  times. 
The  important  place  which  Vergil  has  filled  in  the  teachings 
of  our  public  schools — the  great  nurses  of  our  classic  states- 
men— has,  perhaps,  not  been  without  some  influence  in  shap- 
ing our  history.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
poems  of  Vergil,  and  especially  the  ^Eneid.  have  contributed 
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more  than  any  other  works  of  art  in  modern  times,  not  only 
to  stamp  the  impression  of  ancient  Rome  on  the  imagination, 
but  also  to  educate  the  sensibility  to  generous  emotions,  as 
well  as  to  literary  beauty.  There  is  probably  no  author,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  Avliom  some  knowledge  may  be  with 
more  certainty  assumed  among  cultivated  people  of  every 
nation. 

The  reaction  against  Vergil,  which  the  present  century 
has  witnessed,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  epoch-making 
lectures  of  Niebuhr,  for  since  that  time  the  ciuestion  as  to 
whether  Vergil  deserves  a  place  among  the  great  poets  of  the 
world  has  taken  the  form  of  a  duel  between  France  and 
Germany.  The  chief  cause  of  this  revolt  against  Vergil's 
poetical  preeminence,  which,  though  yielding  to  a  revived  sen- 
timent of  admiration,  has  not  yet  spent  its  force,  is  the  great 
advance  made  by  Greek  scholarship  in  England  and  Germany 
during  the  present  century.  The  imaginative  interest  now 
felt  in  times  of  immature  civilization,  all  tells  in  favor  of 
Homer  and  against  Vergil.  Vergil's  ascendency  in  France 
was  early  and  complete,  however,  Scoliger  ranking  him  above 
Homer  and  Theocritus,  while  Voltaire  and  Sainte  Beuve  paid 
him  the  highest  tributes.  Wordsworth  was  the  only  one  of 
the  English  Lake  Poets  who  greatly  admired  or  was  influenced 
by  Vergil.  The  English  school  has.  however,  recently  made 
a  splendid  contribution  to  the  fame  of  Vergil  in  the  magnifi- 
cent ode  of  Tennyson.  The  general  abandonment  by  modern 
poets  of  the  machinery  of  classical  mythology  has  resulted 
in  Vergil's  being  less  often  imitated,  although  he  still  serves 
as  a  standard  of  chaste  and  self-restrained  art;  by  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  judge  all  works,  for  through 
the  effect  he  produced  on  our  older  literature,  his  works  and 
his  spirit  have  become  a  part  of  the  intellectual  inheritance 
of  our  race. 
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Burns'  Chara.cteristics  qls  Revealed 
irv  His  Poems 

MINNIE  LITTMAN,    'H 

URNS'  greatest  characteristic  is  his  sincerity.     Through 
this  his  other  characteristics,  his  love  of  nature,  his 
humor,   his   love   of   country,    his   sjanpathy,    and   his 
clearness  of  sight,  are  very  clearly  revealed. 

Burns  was  impulsive — he  wrote  as  he  felt,  joyfully  or 
sadly;  and,  as  he  had  the  gift  of  expressing  himself  well,  his 
sincerity  was  always  present,  he  used  no  studied  expressions. 
Second  only  to  his  sincerity,  I  think,  comes  his  love  of  nature, 
which  he  always  associated  with  his  other  loves.  For  a  man 
who  loves  nature,  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  the  forests,  in  the 
trees  and  flowers,  must  have  room  in  his  heart  for  larger  loves. 
In  "Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  along  thy  green  braes",  Burns 
speaks  almost  as  tenderly  of  the  river  as  of  his  dear  Mary, 
who  sleeps  by  its  side.  And  in  his  other  poems  he  used  the 
scenes  of  nature  as  backgrounds,  accompaniments  or  contrasts 
to  his  thoughts.  "Highland  Mary",  "To  Mary  in  Heaven" 
and  "Bonnie  Doon"  furnish  examples  of  this,  though  only 
a  few  lines  are  devoted  to  nature. 

A  third  characteristic,  humor,  is  often  manifested  in  his 
songs  and  poems.  Such  free,  keen,  enjoyable  humor  as  it  is! 
With  a  clear  insight  into  feminine  artifice  Burns  has  written 
"Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer"  and  "Duncan  Gray."  And  with 
what  ludicrous  mock-solemnity  are  the  ' '  Elegy  on  poor  Mailie ' ' 
and  her  dying  words  written.  Even  in  this,  however,  I  think 
there  lurks  some  of  Burns'  universal  sympathy;  he  imagines 
the  anxious  wishes  of  the  poor  ewe  for  her  lambs  just  as  he 
would  the  wishes  of  some  mother  for  her  children.  In  spite 
of  his  mirth,  he  really  respects  these  wishes.  But  he  also 
possessed  a  ready  sarcasm.  In  his  address  "To  a  Louse"  in 
saying,  <■  <■  q  wad  the  Power  the  gif tie  gie  iis 

To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us, ' ' 

he  is  making  a  comment  on  the  false  pride  of  men,  which  so 
often  results  in  mortification.  And  of  his  Versides  the  "Book 
Worms ' '  shows  how  keenly  he  can  sting — 

"But,  O  respect  his  Lordship's  taste — 
And  spare  his  golden  bindings." 
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To  revert  to  his  sympathj'-,  this  intermingles  so  with  his 
other  characteristics  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  from 
them.  In  his  "To  a  Mouse"  and  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy"  we 
see  how  the  very  tiniest  things  cannot  be  passed  over  by  him. 
Not  every  plowboy,  in  turning  up  a  mouse  with  his  plow- 
share, would  give  even  a  few  moments  thought  to  the  calamity 
he  had  brought  upon  the  tiny  creature,  nor  yet  in  the  winter 
would  he  think  of  the  silly  sheep  and  shivering  cattle  that 
must  bide  the  blast.  But  in  Burns'  heart  there  was  room  for 
all  these.  Though  he  was  generally  not  very  happy  nor  com- 
fortable himself,  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  to  how  many 
living  beings  God  had  given  less  than  to  him. 

His  reverence  for  God,  together  with  his  love  for  his 
country,  is  shown  in  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  He 
depicts  only  a  simple  scene,  a  wintry  Saturday  night,  a  peas- 
ant's family  gathered  about  a  cheery  fireside,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  good  old  Scotch  customs.  Burns  has  written  with 
so  much  sincerity  and  true  feeling  for  these  little  things  that 
one's  heart  warms  in  reading  this  poem.  A  different  kind 
of  love  of  country,  which  is  strictly  called  patriotism,  is 
exemplified  in  "  Bruce 's  Address  at  Bannockburn".  No  matter 
how  often  this  is  heard  or  read,  it  always  rouses  the  same 
stern  feeling  that  liberty  is  worth  any  price.  This  poem  alone 
would  give  full  proof  of  Burns'  sincerity,  for  he  surely  could 
not  have  written  it  without  feeling  it.  "The  Gloomy  Night 
is  Gathering  Fast"  gives  still  another  view  of  this  love  of 
country.  It  was  written  when  Burns  thought  he  was  beginning 
a  life-long  exile.  The  gloomy  night  seemed  to  be  no  gloomier 
than  the  thoughts  which  were  in  his  mind.  And  this  same 
longing  love  appears  again  in  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands". 

One  more  characteristic  yet  remains,  which  Carlyle  says 
is  common  %o  all  poets, — a  clearness  of  sight  and  prophetic 
instinct.  This  is  best  shown  in  "For  a'  that  and  a'  that." 
The  spirit  in  this  poem  is  recognized  every^vhere  now,  that 
neither  riches,  power,  fortune  nor  talents  make  the  man,  but 
true  Avorth,  a  striving  after  good.  How  much  better  would 
it  have  been  for  Burns  if  in  his  own  day  the  lines  had  been 

true — 

"It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 

That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  be  brothers  for  a'  that." 
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Back 

ELLA  BATTLE 


B 


ACK  from  the  breakfasts  where  one  may  be  late. 
Nor  dodge  through  some  least-noticed  door. 
Back  from  the  turkey,  and  pudding,  and  cake; 
From  the  coffee  that  steams  as  we  pour. 


Back  from  the  place  where  we  seem  as  w^e  are : 
Where  we  fuss,  and  are  selfish,  and  love. 

Back  where  we  do  as  we  please  with  no  fear 
That  the  head  of  the  house  will  reprove. 

Back  from  the  parties,  and  all  the  good  times 

That  make  up  the  holiday  joys. 
Back  from  the  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  brothers 

For  five  months  back  from  the  boys. 

Back  where  our  freedom  is  chopped  into  bits 
By  the  ringing  of  bell  and  of  gong. 

Back  'neath  the  terrible  fear  of  the  six 
On  those  tests  we  will  have  before  long. 

Back  where  our  life  runs  a  race  with  our  time ; 

Where  everyone  hurries  like  mad. 
Back  to  it  all :    and  some  one  asserts, 

"Deep  down  in  your  hearts  you  are  glad". 

Tis  hard  to  believe,  but  perhaps  it  is  so ; 

For,  aside  from  the  worry  and  strife. 
We  find  in  our  work  a  queer  happiness  too. 

Which  gives  us  a  reason  for  life. 
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The  Evolution  of  a.  Senior 

R.  G.  L. 

THE  making  of  a  Senior  is  long  and  difticult.  A  year 
passed  away,  and  the  bright  young  girl  who  wished  to 
become  a  member  of  that  dignified  band  entered  upon 
the  second  step  in  her  preparation.  She  returned  to  college 
a  Sophomore.  The  "old  girls"  noticed  a  change  in  her 
appearance ;  her  hair  was  no  longer  worn  in  loose  curls  which 
characterized  her  Freshman  simplicity,  but  was  coiled  on  her 
head  behind  an  enormous  pompadour.  Her  skirts  lacked  only 
two  inches  of  reaching  the  floor,  and  her  manner  had  in  it 
an  assurance  hitherto  impossible. 

How  sincerely  she  pitied  the  new  students !  Had  she  not 
suffered  as  they  were  suffering  now?  The  pangs  of  home- 
sickness were  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  meeting  old  friends  and 
the  amusement  which  the  newcomers  furnished.  Of  course 
she  was  courteous  to  the  poor  Freshmen ;  she  meant  not  the 
least  harm,  but  it  was  so  easy  to  tell  them  that  they  could  get 
bored  (board)  better  in  the  Laboratory  than  any\\^here  else, 
that  a  certain  room  was  called  the  ' '  Stationary  Room ' '  because 
it  stood  still,  that  one  must  always  make  a  curtsy  to  teachers 
and  Seniors,  but  must  never  speak  until  spoken  to.  It  was 
also  easy  when  some  innocent  new  girl  asked  if  she  were  a 
Senior,  to  draw  herself  up,  smile  condescendingly,  and  say, 
"You  poor  dear;  you  will  get  there  sometime  if  you  keep 
on  long  enough. ' '  She  considered  it  quite  the  thing  to  call  on 
all  the  Freshmen,  and  preferred  the  hours  between  1 :00  and 
2:30  a.  m.  for  visiting.  During  such  calls  she  liked  to  be 
entertained  with  music  and  dancing. 

If  initiation  meant  much  to  her  before,  it  meant  ten  times 
more  nov/.  What  keen  delight  she  took  in  being  one  of  a 
mysterious  looking  group  who  talked  in  whispers  and  dis- 
persed at  the  sight  of  a  new  girl !  What  fun  it  was  to  know 
"what  was  doing"  and  to  help  do  it.  She  will  never  for- 
get  .     Oh  well!     She  will  not  tell  j^ou  about  it,  but  it  is 

still  fresh  in  her  memory. 
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After  a  few  weeks,  however,  merrymaking  came  to  an  end. 
Our  Sophomore  was  caught  in  the  toils  of  "Trig,"  Horace 
and  Chemistry.  Those  around  her  soon  forgot  her  tendency 
to  wear  a  mask  when  calling,  in  her  growing  reputation  for 
hard  work.  Faculty  and  students  noticed  how  studious  she 
had  become;  well  deserved  praise  aided  in  her  struggles  and 
ambition  grew  stronger. 

Her  class  was  now  dignified  enough  to  engage  in  the  custom 
of  giving  class  plays,  and  she  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements.  Of  course  it  meant  extra  work  and  less 
time  spent  with  friends,  but  she  determined  to  make  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice ' '  a  success.  Other  classes  said  it  was  too 
much  for  Sophomores  to  attempt,  but  our  heroine  thought 
differently.  That  the  play  was  a  success  was  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received.  When  it  was  over 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  gave  a  little 
sigh  of  relief  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  it's  pretty  nice  to  be 
the  power  behind  the  scenes."  But  she  little  realized  what 
a  power  she  was  becoming. 
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A  Childish  Fancy 

MAY    GREEN 

CHILDREN  often  have  strange  fancies  for  places.  For 
instance,  when  my  brother,  sister  and  I  were  small,  we 
chose  for  our  favorite  playground  a  little  red  hill 
that  had  no  real  beauty  about  it.  There  was  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  not  a  flower,  fern  or  tree  on  its  slopes.  In  fact  nothing- 
grew  there  except  some  poor  blackberry  briers. 

But  nothing  could  make  us  dislike  or  desert  our  Little 
Mountain,  as  we  called  it.  Even  during  the  hot  summer  days 
we  sat  upon  its  banks  serenely  making  mud  pies  and  cakes. 
No  smoother  clay  or  whiter  sand  made  cakes  and  frosting 
quite  so  well  for  us.  And  when  the  berries  began  to  ripen, 
although  there  might  be  quantities  of  much  larger  ones  around 
us,  we  always  passed  them  by  and  picked  the  hard  faulty  ones 
that  grew  on  our  Little  Mountain.  When  the  cold  days  of 
winter  came  we  would  run  over  the  half  mile  of  rough  frozen 
road  that  lay  between  our  house  and  the  Little  Mountain, 
cheerfully,  that  we  might  see  the  mushroom  ice  and  mash  it 
down  in  sheets  with  our  feet  and  fingers,  although  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  house  there  were  much  larger  spaces  filled  with 
taller  ice. 

I  have  wondered  often  at  this  fancy,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  "Little  Mountain",  so  bare  and 
poor,  was  so  rich  in  interest  for  us. 
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Ode  to  the  Flag 

MAY    HUNTER,    '08 

S  slowly  the  sun  sinks  from  our  sight 
And  shadows  enfold  the  world  from  light. 
When  from  earthly  cares  we  would  turn  once  more 

In  heavenly  regions  our  spirits  to  soar. 

Then  hoist  we  thee,  our  flag,  our  pride. 

Red,  M^hite  and  Blue,  all  glory  to  thee, 

Waving  aloft — "Esse  quam  videri," 

Sheltering  the  strong,  guarding  the  right. 

Striving  onward  and  forward  in  thy  might. 

Almighty  Father,  Immortal  Love, 

In  wisdom  look  from  thy  throne  above. 

Grant  to  thy  servants  this  flag  may  wave 

Forever,  forever  "o'er  the  homes  of  the  brave." 

Grant  that  under  its  fostering  sway 

Our  Alma  Mater  from  day  to  day 

May  spread  forth  her  influence  strong  and  great. 

For  the  help,  for  the  good,  of  the  "Old  North  State." 
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The  Purpose  of  a  College  Maga.zirve 

The  college  magazine  fulfills  a  three-fold  purpose ;  to 
furnish  a  medium  of  communication  between  colleges,  to 
strengthen  college  spirit,  and  to  cultivate  literary  talent  among 
students.  The  first  two  of  these  objects  it  accomplishes  admir- 
ably. That  the  students  of  one  college  like  to  see  what  is 
being  done  in  another  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  month  there  is  not  a  college  magazine  on  the  rack 
that  does  not  show  signs  of  much  use.  The  Exchange  Depart- 
ments also  show  that  at  least  one  student  keeps  up  with  college 
happenings  all  over  the  country. 

That  the  magazine  fosters  college  spirit  may  be  seen  from 
the  eagerness  and  local  jealousj'  with  which  students  compare 
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their  own  publication  with  that  of  others.  They  are  anxious 
for  their  own  college  life  as  reflected  in  their  magazine  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  others,  and  often  they  receive 
inspiration  from  a  knowledge  of  how  things  are  done  else- 
where. 

The  development  of  the  latent  talent  of  a  student  body  is 
not  always  accomplished  through  the  magazine.  The  boy  with 
literary  aspirations  will  naturally  use  his  college  journal  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  experience  in  writing  for  publication. 
But  perhaps  his  neighbor  can  write  equally  well,  although 
he  lacks  the  necessary  ambition  and  encouragement.  This 
encouragement  is  what  the  magazine  should  furnish.  It  is 
true  that  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  students  themselves, 
and  often  a  poor  magazine  is  published  through  the  failure 
of  men  with  real  ability  to  put  their  best  efforts  into  it.  And 
worse  still,  a  boy  or  girl  who  might  make  a  good  writer  leaves 
college  without  trying  to  develop  any  hidden  talent.  Nothing- 
is  accomplished  without  an  effort,  and  the  production  of  good 
writers  is  certainly  worth  the  effort.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  this 
last  object  is  accomplished. 

The  Mclver  Memoria.!  Volume 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  a 
valuable  memorial  volume  to  Dr.  Mclver  has  been  prepared. 
It  contains  press  accounts  of  the  death  and  funeral,  the  eulogy 
by  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  funeral  sermon,  press  trib- 
utes, memorials  and  memorial  exercises,  resolutions,  personal 
tributes,  and  a  biographical  sketch.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  edition  is  exhausted  while 
thousands  would  gladly  possess  it. 
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Echoes  from  Without 

ELLA  BATTLE,   '08 

A  Little  About  Immigration 

From  June,  1906,  to  June,  1907,  there  was  an  immigration 
of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  into  the  United  States.  There 
were  less  than  350,000  emigrants  during  the  same  time.  There- 
fore, subtracting,  we  find  that  the  increase  of  the  foreign 
element  has  been  a  little  less  than  a  million.  To  some  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  alarming.  They  feel  that  more  restrictive 
laws  should  be  enforced,  laws  which  would  keep  out  of  the 
country,  people  who  are  or  soon  will  be  too  old  to  work  for 
their  living,  and  people  who  are  not  qualified  to  work  on 
account  of  mental  or  physical  defects.  They  use  as  a  point  in 
their  argument  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  inmates 
of  our  charitable  institutions  are  aliens.  And  they  propose 
all  kinds  of  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  immigrant  policy. 

But  it  appears  that  those  who  have  learned  something  of 
this  great  question  from  experience  in  the  immigrant  service, 
while  realizing  their  responsibilities  and  the  great  possibility 
of  making  mistakes,  are  not  at  all  pessimistic  over  the  ever 
increasing  alien  population.  They  say  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  immigrants  over  forty  years  of  age  come  to  live  with 
some  younger  members  of  their  families  who  have  made 
homes  for  them,  and  thus  they  are  in  no  danger  of  burdening 
our  charitable  institutions;  and  that  many  of  those  who  are 
in  our  poorhouses  and  asylums  broke  down  their  health  by 
working  too  hard  after  they  came. 

By  an  act  of  February  20,  1907,  several  obvious  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  laAvs  regulating  immigration.  The 
Outlook  states  these  laws  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  imposition  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  on 
all  steamship  lines,  or  other  carriers,  for  every  case  of  danger- 
ous contagious  disease  brought  to  a  port  of  the  United  States — 
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a  provision  which  has  led  to  a  thorough  system  of  examination 
bj^  the  steamship  lines  at  ports  of  embarkation. 

(b)  Enlargement  of  the  class  of  inadmissible  aliens. 

(c)  The  prompt  investigation  of  all  aliens  who  are 
reported  to  be  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
prompt  expulsion  of  those  who  are  found  to  have  entered 
the  United  States  unlawfully. 

The  South's  Opinion  of  Prohibition 

In  the  agitation  over  prohibition  in  the  South,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  raised  that  "prohibition  is  bad  for  business". 
The  fact  that  a  high-standing  ' '  insurance  company  of  Connec- 
ticut withdrew  its  investments  from  Atlanta  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  anticipation  of  the  inforcement  of  the  anti- 
liquor  law"  seems  to  strengthen  this  argument.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  Southerners  consider  prohibition 
advantageous  not  only  from  the  moral  enthusiast's  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  that  of  the  practical,  dollar-seeking  busi- 
ness man. 

A  San.dnna.n  for  Mars 

Mr.  Carl  Wheaton,  of  INIassachusetts,  has  invented  a  sub- 
marine which  throws  a  shell  filled  with  some  non-explosive 
opiate.  This  drug  is  not  fatal  unless  the  person  under  its 
influence  is  deprived  of  air.  It  merely  gives  one  party  a 
little  nap ;  and  the  other,  time  and  an  opportunity.  The 
invention  seems  to  be  thoroughlj^  practical,  and.  if  it  could 
be  kept  secret,  it  might  make  the  United  States  a  much  more 
formidable  poAver  than  hitherto  in  naval  warfare.  Another 
point  in  its  favor  is  the  decrease  in  expense  it  would  bring  to 
naval  warfare.  "Assuredly  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  destroy- 
ing a  ten  or  twentj^  mJllion  dollar  battleship  with  a  little 
over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  'anesthesia  submarines',  that 
is,  merely  firing  the  sleep-inducing  compound  into  the  engine 
room;  and,  by  rendering  the  men  who  drive  the  engines  un- 
conscious, capturing  the  vicious  craft  at  leisure,  naval  experts 
may  well  look  into  the  matter." 
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The  greatest  event  of  all  the  year  at  last  had  come  when 
on  Thursday,  November  1st,  the  new  girls  received  real 
invitations  to  join  the  Societies.  The  expression,  "I  am  crazy 
to  be  an  Adelphian,"  and,  "I  will  be  so  mad  if  I  am  not  a 
Cornelian,"  were  then  resolved  into  "I  am  so  glad  I  am  an 
Adelphian,"  or  "I  am  so  glad  that  I  am  a  Cornelian."  The 
few  tears  of  disappointment  here  and  there  were  (for  to  some 
fate  seemed  unkind)  soon  succeeded  by  smiles  of  satisfaction. 

The  initiation  of  the  new  Cornelians  took  place  on  Friday 
night.  The  uncertain,  inexplainable  feelings  of  fear,  caused 
by  the  prospects  of  gymnastic  feats,  such  as  pole-climbing 
and  goat-riding  and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  goat  with 
a  blue  and  gold  necklace,  were  predominent  as  the  new  mem- 
bers resorted  to  the  Students'  Building  to  they  knew  not 
what.  What  happened  to  them  will  never  be  known,  but  the 
mysterious  world  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  sumptuous  banquet 
in  the  dining-room,  where  new  as  well  as  old  Cornelians, 
together  with  Adelphian  faculty  and  guests,  passed  the  even- 
ing away  only  too  quickly. 

On  the  following  evening,  Saturday,  the  Adelphians 
initiated  their  new  members.  From  the  initiation  services,  in 
the  Adelphian  Society  Hall,  one  hundred  and  tweuty-five  new 
and  true  Adelphians,  with  old  members,  resorted  to  the  Spen- 
cer Building  dining-room.  There  a  characteristic  Adelphian 
banquet  was  served,  consisting  of  four  courses,  interspersed  by 
toasts  and  music.  Just  as  Sunday  morning  began  to  dawn 
the  guests.  Cornelian  faculty,  guests  at  the  College  and  Adel- 
phians, dissembled,  each  with  a  souvenir  "Adelphian"  bar  pin. 
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In  spite  of  the  rainy  evening  the  ' ' Old  Maids'  Convention' ', 
given  by  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Students' 
Building,  was  quite  a  sviccess.  The  thirty-two  old  maids  that 
were  present  were  worthy  of  the  name  as  shown  by  their  man- 
ner and  dress,  but  all  might  have  been  changed  into  bright 
and  blushing  school  girls,  as  a  few  were,  had  not  one  rather 
bold  old  maid  desired  to  be  made  into  a  man  and  broke  the 
wonderful  Transformher.  The  program  proved  to  be  very 
amusing  to  all  present  and  many  wished  to  see  it  again. 

The  annual  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Con- 
vention of  the  two  Carolinas  was  held  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
November  28th  to  December  1st.  Our  delegation  consisted  of 
twelve  delegates,  two  of  which  were  facult}^  members,  blisses 
McNaughton  and  Robinson.  The  other  delegates  were,  IMisses 
Ethel  Brown,  Alice  Flintoff,  Ella  Battle,  Eliza  Stevens,  Mary 
Mitchell,  Margaret  John,  Viola  Keeter,  Laura  Weill,  Annie 
Lee  Harper  and  Elsie  Dortch.  Each  reported  not  only  a 
pleasant  trip  but  also  an  interesting  and  inspiring  convention. 

About  a  week  before  Christmas  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell  present  with  us  at  chapel  exer- 
cises. Her  address,  of  only  a  few  minutes,  gave  many  of  us 
a  keen  insight  into  the  great  and  noble  work  which  the  Better- 
ment Association,  of  which  she  is  President,  is  doing  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  greatest  treat  we  have  had  for  some  time  was  the 
lecture  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Smith,  our  own  faculty  member,  given 
on  the  morning  of  North  Carolina  Day.  He  spoke  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlements  in  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Hyman  recently  spent  a  few  days  with  her  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Emilv. 
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R.  LASSITER,   '08 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  feels  that  it 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  convention  at  Rock  Hill.  Ten 
students  and  two  faculty  members  attended  the  meeting,  and 
all  report  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  occasion.  The  sug- 
gestions they  received  from  our  sister  college,  AA^inthrop,  were 
valuable,  and  the  inspiration  they  derived  from  the  various 
addresses  will  go  with  them  through  life.  Among  the  leaders 
were  the  State  Secretaries,  Misses  Casler  and  Garrison,  Mrs. 
Clark,  of  the  New  York  Bible  School,  Mrs.  Hardin,  Miss  Grace 
Osburn,  Miss  Guitner,  of  Ceylon,  Miss  Long,  and  Mr.  Ogburn. 
The  delegates  gave  their  reports  the  week  following  the  con- 
vention, and  made  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  work  in  college. 

Miss  Guitner,  who  has  been  for  five  years  Y.  AV.  C.  A. 
Secretary  in  India  and  Ceylon,  visited  us  immediately  after 
the  convention.  She  made  a  most  instructive  and  inspiring 
talk  to  the  students,  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting 
by  showing  a  beautiful  collection  of  articles  which  she  had 
brought  home  from  that  far  away  land.  She  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  Association  work  beyond  our  own  borders,  showed 
us  more  plainly  our  duty  to  others,  and  filled  our  hearts  with 
a  greater  zeal  for  God's  work.  We  regTetted  that  her  visit 
to  us  was  so  short,  but  we  know  that  others  need  her  too. 

During  the  holidays  the  Association  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  girls  who  remained  at  the  College  by  acting 
Santa  Claus.  The  night  before  Christmas  the  girls  hung 
up  their  stockings,  and  two  Association  girls  filled  them  with 
fruit  and  nuts.  The  next  morning  the  girls  repeated  their 
childhood  experience  when  they  sprang  out  of  bed  at  daybreak 
and  ran  to  get  the  stockings. 

Letters  of  greeting  were  sent  to  the  colleges  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  in  time  for  New  Year's  Day. 
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The  Association  decided  to  increase  its  funds  for  furnish- 
ing its  sitting-room  by  giving  a  bazaar.  On  the  afternoon  of 
December  13th,  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  Spencer  Building 
were  the  scene  of  busy  buyers  and  soon  all  the  dainty  little 
articles  had  gone  to  enlarge  someone's  supply  of  Christmas 
gifts.  The  result  was  encouraging,  and  many  express  a  hope 
that  a  Christmas  bazaar  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  Asso- 
ciation work. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Cabinet  and  Social  Committee 
gave  a  little  entertainment  to  the  dining-room  girls.  They 
assembled  in  the  sitting-room  and  plaj'-ed  games  until  big 
plates  of  sugar  candy  Avere  brought  in,  and  then  came  the  fun 
of  pulling  candy.  All  declared  that  they  had  spent  a  delight- 
ful afternoon. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  year  we  see  many  failures 
and  some  successes;  the  future  is  bright  with  possibilities, 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  work  along  every  line. 
The  Membership,  Missionary  and  Bible  Study  Committees 
are  especially  active,  and  we  are  hoping  for  great  things  as 
the  result  of  their  work. 
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One  of  the  teachers  in  the  Training  School  had  labored 
diligently  with  the  personal  pronouns,  and  had  explained  them 
beautifully.  She  asked  if  there  were  any  questions — of  course 
expecting  none — and  one  boy  jumped  up  and  said:  "Yessum, 
I  want  to  know  what  the  point  in  this  lesson  is  anyhow. ' ' 

The  "Fun  Editor"  from  her  closet  one  day  heard  a  very 
heated  debate  in  the  "nextdoor's"  room.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was:  "Was  it  William  CuUen  Bryant  or  William 
Jennings  Bryan  that  spoke  here  at  the  Fair. ' ' 

One  of  the  youngest  Seniors  was  going  down  street — wear- 
ing her  first  veil.  She  had  been  studying  "In  Memoriam" 
very  closely  and  found  herself  continually  repeating  :  "Behind 
the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 

What  to  do  in  case  of  poisoning :  ' '  Give  hot  salt  water. 
then  hot  mustard  water,  then  run  for  a  doctor  quick,  and  he 
will  give  an  epitaph."    Authority — Prep,  student  in  Hygiene. 

Delphine  announced  very  triumphantly  one  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table,  that  she  had  taken  supper  the  night  before 
at  the  Benbow  and,  "I  had  the  best  'celluloid'  steak!" 

When  the  chief  marshal  recently  called  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  two  societies,  one  poor  little  Fresh,  athirst  for  knowledge, 
asked,  "Why  are  all  the  girls  turning  Catholics?" 

Senior  A.  was  very  much  interested  in  "The  Three  ^lus- 
keteers. ' '  Her  roommate  asked  what  she  was  reading  and  she 
calmly  announced,  "The  Three  Mosciuitoes". 
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Miss  Kirkland  received  a  request  lately  as  follows :  ' '  Miss 
Kirkland  may  I  go  to  the  tooth  dentist  this  afternoon?"  It 
is  needless  to  say  she  was  allowed  to  go. 

Mr.  Matheson  in  Sr.  Ped. :  What  is  the  object  of  the 
Department  of  Pedagogy? 

Senior  K. :     "To  learn  us  to  teach. ' ' 

Description  of  a  camel,  according  to  a  Practice  School 
child:  "A  camel  is  square,  has  two  legs  and  looks  like  a 
chicken. ' ' 

A  Prep,  student  slandered  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  the 
Senior  German  Class  by  asking  if  it  were  "The  First  Prep. 
English". 

When  we  were  getting  our  trunks  ready  for  the  holidays, 
Georgia  F.  asked  where  she  could  find  the  "vanilla"  tags. 

Prof.  Matheson 's  definition  of  a  general  notion:  "A 
chair  is  a  seat  for  one  with  a  back  and  five  legs. ' ' 

Delha  A.  ordered  a  "realm"  of  paper  not  long  ago. 
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In  looking  over  the  magazines  for  the  past  two  months 
we  find  much  to  be  commended.  Most  of  them  have  a  good 
conception  of  the  ideal  college  publication  and  are  striving  to 
make  their  magazines  the  best  possible.  They  maintain  the 
balance  betw^een  the  different  forms  of  literature,  and  are 
particularly  interesting  as  expressions  of  college  life  and  the 
thought  of  college  students.  We  would  again  lament  the  num- 
ber of  weak  love  stories,  and  the  lack  of  really  good  fiction. 

When  a  magazine  like  the  "Wake  Forest  Student",  one 
of  the  best  that  comes  to  us.  makes  its  leading  article  the 
unreal  and  highly  imaginary  story.  "The  Ghoul's  Find,"  we 
must  believe  that  the  dearth  of  good  stories  is  indeed  great. 
The  same  issue  contains  an  article  on  the  country  teacher. 
While  we  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  that  the  teacher  is 
underpaid  and  often  unappreciated,  we  think  it  is  going  too 
far  to  say  that  her  only  protection  is  a  band  of  neighborhood 
dogs.  The  thought  is  good,  but  more  care  might  well  be  exer- 
cised in  execution.  The  editorial  departments  of  the  "Stu- 
dent" are  well  managed,  and  most  of  the  articles  are  good. 
"The  Authorship  of  Titus  Andronicus"  and  "Alexander 
Hamilton — A  Sketch"  in  the  November  issue  are  worthy  of 
especial  mention.  In  "Janet"  the  author  admits  that  the 
story  is  hackneyed  by  closing  with  the  words,  "Finally,  how- 
ever, he  grew  w^ell  and  married  Janet,  and  as  the  old  stories 
end,  'They  lived  happily  ever  afterwards'." 

The  editors  of  the  ' '  Erskinian ' '  do  good  work ;  the  Alumni 
Department  is  particularly  interesting.  The  manner  in  which 
amusing  incidents  are  related  and  characteristics  of  the  faculty 
are  discussed  in  "The  Big  Fire"  is  interesting  and  original. 
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Some  of  the  titles  with  which  the  articles  are  burdened  are, 
to  say  the  least,  trying.  Consider  for  example,  "Some  Fine 
Points  on  How  Fine  Men  Have  Become  in  Getting  Thing's 
Down  to  a  Fine  Point",  and  "The  Traveler's  Path  Lay  Across 
the  Mountain." 

"Red  and  White"  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  that 
such  a  college  ought  to  maintain.  The  students  are  perfectly 
justifiable  in  being  proud  of  their  record  in  athletics,  but 
when  an  entire  issue  of  their  magazine  is  devoted  to  foot- 
ball, the  scores  and  descriptions  of  the  games  given,  and  their 
championship  loudly  proclaimed,  we  feel  that  singing  one's 
own  praises  invites  the  criticism  of  others.  An  article  which 
is  not  concerned  with  football,  "The  Peaceful  Valley",  has 
little  literary  merit.  The  author  would  scarcely  tolerate  such 
expressions  as  "a  tiny  little  streamlet  of  cool,  clear,  crystal 
water"  if  he  would  stop  to  think. 

"The  Concept"  is  an  exceptionally  good  magazine.  It 
shows  thoughtful  compilation  and  much  originality.  There 
are  few  articles  of  a  serious  nature,  but  long  discussions  of 
weighty  subjects  would  seem  out  of  place  in  a  journal  of  so 
much  life  and  wit.  The  stories  are  bright  and  spicy,  though 
they  sometimes  lack  depth. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  magazines :  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Magazine,  The  Trinity  Archive. 
The  Greensboro  High  School  Magazine,  The  Chatterbox,  Emer- 
son College  Magazine,  Park  School  Gazette,  Davidson  College 
Magazine,  North  Texas  Normal  School  Journal.  St.  Mary's 
Muse,  The  Philomathean  Monthly,  The  X-Ray,  University  of 
Virginia  IMagazine,  The  Normal  Record.  The  Lenoirean,  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  Magazine,  The  College  Message,  and  The 
Guilford  Collegian. 


Alxiinnae  and  Former  Students 

LOLA  LASLEY,    '09 


Some  Faulty  Products  of  our  "Old  Maids'  Factory" 

Nell  Lassiter— Mrs.  Edgar  Ashby  Huggins,  Rich  Square, 

N.  C. 

Clare  Lockhart — Mrs.  Spencer  B.  Hanes. 
Eleanor  Munroe— Mrs.  William  Best,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Kate  Vanstorj^— Mrs.  Laurie  Mosely,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Florence  Fordham— Mrs.  H.  M.  Cook,  Spencer,  N.  C. 
Ida  Henson— Mrs.  Robert  L.  Graham. 
Lina  Hendley— Mrs.  Will  S.  Robinson. 
Rosa  Milton— Mrs.  J.  M.  Vanhoy. 
Jennie  Hackett— Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Cranor. 
Glenn  Mewborne— Mrs.  A.  C.  Bizzell. 
Fannie  Franklin— Mrs.  Robt.  Hart  Fulghum. 
Jessie  Whitaker— Mrs.  David  Absolom  Ricks. 
Millie   Archer— Mrs.    Theodore   DuBose   Ravanel   Adams 
Run,  S.  C. 

Josephine  Rainey,  '05 — Mrs.  William  Osmond  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Crump— Mrs.  James  :\Iarshall  McCorkle. 
-  Bert  Albright — Mrs.  Frank  Winston  Moore. 
Susan   Parsley — Mrs.    James    Ozborn    Carr.    Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Daisy  Page— Mrs.  J.  0.  Walker,  Concord.  N.  C. 
Bess  Whitmore — Mrs.  L.  Kirby  Groub. 
Elizabeth  Rawls— Mrs.  W.  J.  Strieker,  Durham.  N.  C. 
Rosa  Rowe — Mrs.  W.  R.  Weaver,  Newton,  N.  C. 
Sudie  Harding — Mrs.  Joe  Latham. 

Noreott   Broadfoot — Mrs.    Clarence    Pemberton,    Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Marie  Brooks — :Mrs.  Robt.  Elmer  Proctor,  Beattie's  Ford. 
N.  C. 

May  Lassiter — ]Mrs.  Albert  S.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Marshals 

Chief — Ethel  Lee  Brown,  Edgecombe  County 

Assistants 

Adelphians  Cornelians 

Blanche  Hanes    Davie  County        Nemmie   Paris Nash   County 

Sallie   Slocumb    Smith. Harnett   County        Nettie  Rudisill    Cleveland  County 

Mary  Williams    Iredell  County        Rena  Gray  Lassiter Wake  County 

Jessie  Smoak Wayne  County        Mary  Baldwin  Mitchell, 

Florence  Landis    ....  Granville  County  New   Hanover   County 

Paulina  Hassell Chowan  County 

Senior  Class 

Rena   Lassiter    President        Elvira  Foust Secretary 

Alice  Flintoff Vice-President        Mary   Fitzgerald    Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Fleida  Johnson President        Velna  Pope    Treasurer 

Paulina  Hassell Vice-President        Claude    Umpstead    Secretary 

Edna  Duke    Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

Clyde   Stancill    President        Margaret    John    Secretary 

Belle  Hicks    Vice-President        Clara  Lambe    Treasurer 

Freshman  Class 

Hallie  Viele   President        Mellie   Cotchett    Secretary 

Margaret  Dalton    Vice-President        Helen   McArthur    Treasurer 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Rena   Lassiter    President        Bessie    Ives    Secretary 

Ethel  Brown    Vice-President        Mary   Williams    Treasurer 

Athletic  Association 

Mary   Williams    President  Clyde  Stancill, 

Nettie    Rudisill. Vice-President,    Senior  Vice-President,  Sophomore 

Florence  Landis,  Mary  Mitchell    Secretary 

Vice-President,  Jxmior  Hal    Morrison    Treasurer 
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